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Old Home Week 


New Hampshire’s Great Midsummer Festival 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 


LD Home Week is peculiarly a 

New Hampshire institution. It 

was established by Gov. Frank 
West Rollins in the summer of 1899. 
What inspired him with the idea is un- 
known, but that the idea was a good one 
is not to be disputed. The fact that 
annual town picnics had been held, for 
some years, in Nelson, Swanzey, Mid- 
dleton and some the 
state, in the midsummer season, and 
“Old People’s” gatherings in Cornish and 
Croydon, may have been called to his at- 
tention and inspired his action; but it is 
sufficient to know that the action was 
taken, that it was widely approved by the 


other towns in 


people of the state, and that the institu- 
tion may now be regarded as perma- 
Other states set out 


nently established. 
to copy it—notably Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, but no State Association was 
formed in either, and the movement fell 
through, so far as any concerted state 
action is concerned; but some towns in 
these and other states hold occasional 
“Old Home Day” observances; some in 
Pennsylvania and some even in the far 
west. 

It is matter of record that Governor 
Rollins made the first suggestion of an 
Old Home Week at a gathering of the 
“Sons of New Hampshire” in Boston, 
when he is recorded as having said: “I 
have a scheme which I think promises 
to help the state, and which I hope to see 
It is this, to have a 
week in summer set apart, to be called 
‘Old Home Week,’ and to make it an 
annual affair. I would have every town 


and city in the state make up lists of all 
its native-born sons and daughters living 
in other states, and send them an urgent 
invitation to be present through the 
week. I would have at Concord, dur- 
ing the week, appropriate exercises of 
a-literary character, and also an exhibi- 
tion of. the products and industries of 
the state, I would make it a carnival 
week there. I would have it a part of 
the program that every visitor should, 
during the week, go to the place of his 
nativity and see what he or she could do 
to assist in the improvement and beauti- 
fying of the place, and its general up- 
building and uplifting. Is it not possible 
that such a plan would result in much 
benefit to the state, and also in the re- 
turning to her of many of her sons who 
have wandered abroad ?” 

This scheme of the governor was 
widely endorsed, and it finally seemed 
advisable to form an organization to 
carry out the plan, and, at the gover- 
nor’s suggestion, the State Board of 
Agriculture assumed the responsibility 
of calling a meeting for the purpose. 
Such meeting was held in Representa- 
tives hall in the State House, on June 6, 
1899. Governor Rollins presided and, 
after calling to order, opened the meet- 
ing with appropriate remarks, setting 
forth the object in view and bespeaking 
general co-operation. There were sev- 
eral hundred people in attendance, rep- 
resenting all sections of the state and 
various interests, including selectmen of 
towns and delegates from different state 
societies, representatives of the Grange 
being particularly prominent. 
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Many speakers followed the gover- 
nor, heartily favoring the project, and 
finally a committee, consisting of N. J. 
Bachelder of Andover, 
Walker and Gardner B. Emmons of 
Concord, Charles McDaniel of Spring- 
field, and F. E. Roby of Chester, was 


appointed to submit a plan for a perma- 


Joseph B. 


nent organization of a state Old Home 
Week Association. A constitution and 
a set of by-laws, which had already been 
prepared, was submitted by the commit- 
tee, and adopted. The constitution pro- 
vided that the officers of the association 
should consist of a president, ten vice 
presidents—one from each county in the 
state—secretary, treasurer, and an 
executive committee of three members, 
and the meeting proceeded to elect the 
following : 

President, Governor Frank W. Rol- 
lins, Concord. 

Vice Presidents, Joseph B. Walker, 
Concord; Joseph D. Roberts, Rollins- 
ford; John W. Sanborn, Sanbornville ; 
Charles McDaniel, Springfield; Bertram 
S. Ellis, Keene; George T. Cruft, Beth- 
lehem; Gordon Woodbury, Manchester ; 
True L. Norris, Portsmouth; Charles E. 
Tilton, Tilton, and Chester B. Jordan, 
Lancaster. 

Secretary, Nahum J. Batchelder, An- 
dover. 

Treasurer, Harry H. 
cord. 

Executive Committee, Edward N. 
Pearson, Concord; William H. Stinson, 
Dunbarton; Henry H. Metcalf, Con- 
cord. 

It may be remarked in this connection, 
as significant of the changes which time 
has wrought, that of this list of sixteen 
officers, chosen at the organization 
thirty years ago, only five—the secre- 
tary, treasurer, two vice presidents and 


Dudley, Con- 
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one member of the executive commit- 


tee—are now living. 

The date of Old Home Week for 1899 
was left to be fixed by the executive 
board who finally settled upon the week 
from August 26 to and including Sep- 
tember 1. Local Old Home Week As- 
sociations were formed in_ sixty-five 
towns, but, as it happened, not all of 
them succeeded in holding an Old Home 
Day observance. In about fifty towns 
formal Old Home exercises were held 
on some day in the week, and in many 
others special services, pertinent to the 
occasion, were held in the churches, 
which services have generally been con- 
tinued on successive Old Home Sun- 
days, and many other churches have 
adopted the custom. 

Lists of natives and former residents 
abroad were made up in the various 
towns, and invitations sent to all-to be 
present and join in the festivities of 
Old Home Week. Governor Rollins 
issued the following formal invitation 
from the executive department of the 
state government: “The residents of 
New Hampshire have conceived the idea 
of celebrating the week of August 26 
to September 1 of the present year as 
Old Home Week and of inviting every 
person who ever lived in New Hamp- 
shire, and the descendants of former 
residents, to return and visit the scenes 
of their youth and renew acquaintance 
with the people. 

“It affords me pleasure, as Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, to extend this 
invitation in behalf of our people, and 
to assure those who may be able to ac- 
cept that they will receive a cordial 
greeting in any section of the old 
Granite State. 

“During this week our people intend 
to keep open house, and the doors of our 
hospitality will be swung wide open. A 
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large number of towns and cities in the 
state will have local celebrations during 
the week to which all are cordially in- 
vited. 

“Old Home Week appeals to every 
person of mature years, father, mother 
and children, and when you think of 
the old home, you bring back the ten- 
derest memories possessed by man—true 
love, perfect faith, holy reverence, high 
ambitions—the long, long thoughts of 


youth. Few states have furnished 


more men and women who have 


achieved. distinction and renown than 
New Hampshire, and our people hold 
these sons and daughters in high regard. 
In behalf of the people of New Hamp- 
shire I heartily invite all to whom New 
Hampshire is a former home, or place of 
nativity to visit the state during Old 
Home Week.” 

The opening of Old Home Week on 
Saturday was planned with the view of 
lighting bonfires upon the highest hills 
or mountains, in the 
throughout the state, in the evening of 


that day, thus ushering in the festival 


various towns 


with a brilliant illumination, and, al- 
though the custom has not generaily 
been followed, as should have been the 
case, there was a grand display upon 
that opening night in 1899, when hun- 
dreds of hill and mountain tops were 
blazing with light, from Mt. Washing- 
ton in the far north, down to Garrison 
Hill in Dover, within ten miles of the 
Atlantic. The old the 


summer resort of the family for years, 


Rollins home, 
was situated near the base of Garrison 
Hill, and it was here, undoubtedly, that 
the idea of Old Home Week first came 
Ap- 


brilliant 


to the mind of Governor Rollins. 
the 


illuminations of the evening was from 


propriately one of most 


the summit of this historic height, light- 


ing up the city of Dover and the entire 
region for miles around. 

Most appropriate, too, was the fact 
that the first Old Home Day celebration 
of the the 
ever held in the state, was held in the 
town of Rollinsford within whose limits 


season, and therefore first 


the Rollins home was located and at 
which Governor Rollins and. family were 
then stopping. This was held on Satur- 
day, the opening day of Old Home 
Week, at the Roberts Oaks, under the 
auspices of the Rollinsford Old Home 
Week Association, of which Joseph D. 
Roberts was president and Annie W. 
Baer, secretary. There was a grand 
Falls 


Dinner was served 


parade headed by the Salmon 
band of 25 pieces. 
to all present, in a pavilion erected 
the The exercises of 
the afternoon opened at 2 o’clock, when 
Joseph D. Roberts, president of the day, 
gave an address of welcome, and Gov- 
ernor Rollins made his first Old Home 
speech. Mrs. Annie Wentworth Baer, 
the secretary, gave an interesting his- 
torical sketch and other speeches and 
musical selections filled out a delightful 
program. It may be noted that while 
Mr. Roberts and Governor Rollins, like 
the great majority..of those who were 
prominent in connection with the Old 
Home movement at its inception, have 
long since passed away, Mrs. Baer is very 
much “on earth,” as the readers of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY are very well aware. 


for purpose. 


Space does not permit detailed refer- 
ence to all of the fifty or more celebra- 
tions held in the state during this first 
Old Home Week, but a few of the more 
important may be mentioned in brief. 

One of the most interesting celebra- 


tions, if not particularly spectacular, 
was that held in the old historic town 


of Boscawen, where a prominent feature 


was the placing of bronze _ tablets, 
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mounted on granite boulders, at differ- 
ent places of historical note, including 
the birthplaces of Gen. John A. Dix, 
William Pitt Fessenden, Gov. Moody 
Currier, and Charles Carleton Coffin; 
the first law office of Daniel Webster ; 
the town’s first meeting house; the site 
of the first fort, and the old Webster 
homestead, owned successively by Daniel 


Webster and his brother, Ezekiel; which. 


was done by a committee headed by 
John C. Pearson. In the afternoon there 
was a long speaking program in the 
town hall, at which addresses were made 
by Gov. Rollins, Hon. William E. 
Chandler, Hon. John Kimball, Rev. A. 
A. Berle and others, the same being in- 
terspersed with excellent music by the 
Castle Quartet, composed. of Messrs. 
Jackman, Flanders, Fowler and Web- 
ster. 

The Concord celebration was one of 
the most elaborate and spectacular dem- 
onstrations of the kind ever held in the 
capital city. Hon. Joseph B. Walker 
was president of the association, and 
Hon. Edward N. Pearson, secretary, 
with a very efficiént corps of committees 
working under them. On the evening 
of the opening day, Wednesday, 
August 30, there was a meeting of resi- 
dents and visiting guests in Phenix Hall, 
at which Joseph B. Walker presided, 
and which opened with a grand concert 
by the Third Regimental band and the 
Schubert Quartet of Boston; after 
which the president gave an address of 
welcome with hearty greeting to all 
returning sons and daughters, and other 
visitors from abroad, and then intro- 
duced successively, Hon. John Kimball, 
Rev. J. E. Barry, Hon. Sylvester Dana, 
Hon. L. I. Stevens and Hon. Moses 
Humphrey, notable citizens, each otf 
whom addressed the assembly with re- 
marks pertinent to the occasion. 


On Thursday, the second day, occur- 
red the grand parade, under direction of 
Chief Marshal G. Scott Locke, made up 
of three divisions, embracing mili- 
tary and civic organizations and mis- 
cellaneous attractions, of all sorts and 
kinds. Gov. Rollins rode on horseback, 
with his staff, accompanied by the Com- 
mander of the National Guard, Gen. 
Tolles of Nashua, and Cols. Scott, Up- 
ham and Tetley of the First Brigade 
with their respective staffs. A striking 
feature of the third division, which con- 
tained many elegant floats and industrial 
displays, was a 24 horse team driven by 
George L. Theobald. The parade oc- 
cupied an hour and a half in passing a 
given point, and was witnessed by a 
crowd estimated at 20,000 people; while 
the public and many private buildings, 
along the route, were elaborately dec- 
orated. Literary exercises were held in 
Phenix Hall in the afternoon, with 
Charles R. Corning presiding, and ad- 
dresses by Mayor Nathaniel E. Martin, 
Governor Rollins, James O. Lyford, 
Senator Chandler, President Tucker of 
Dartmouth College and others. Edna 
Dean Proctor read her famous poem, 
“The Hills Are Home,” which was writ- 
ten specially for thig.eccaston. An ex- 
tended program of sports was worked 
off at the Driving park, after the exer- 
cises, and a briiliant display of fireworks, 
on the Stickney lot, closed the celebra- 
tion. 

Another elaborate celebration, with a 
grand parade and extensive decorations, 
was held in ‘the town of Newport, 
excelling in display any other in the 
state aside from Concord. A _ notable 
feature was an address by Rear Admiral 
George I. Belknap, Newport’s most dis- 
tinguished son. A poem was read by 
Edward A. Jenks of Concord, also a 


Newport native. Addresses were also 
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made by Albert S. Wait, George R. 
Brown, Frank C. Chellis, Rev. George 
F. Chapin, Rev. James Alexander and 
others. Sports and a band concert 
closed the exercises. Newport has held 
but two Old Home Day observances 
one in 1911, when the 150th an- 
niversary of: the town’s settlement was 
observed, and the other in 1923, when 
the 300th anniversary of “the settlement 


since 





of the state occurred. Few towns in 
the state have produced as many dis- 
tinguished sons and daughters as the 
“Sunshine town,” as it is frequently 
called. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, in whose 
honor the N. H. Old Home Week As- 
sociation has voted to erect a tablet, was 
She was noted as 
the author of the old school poem, 


born in this town. 


‘“Mary’s Little Lamb,” and was a pro- 
lific writer of both prose and _ verse. 
She was for forty years editor of 
Godey’s Lady's Book, at Philadelphia, 
the first important woman’s magazine in 
the country, but was particularly distin- 
guished for her interest in the establish- 
ment of a National Thanksgiving Day, 
which she finally tmduced President 
Grant to proclaim, and which custom has 
been followed ever since. 

Other notable celebrations were held 
in Dunbarton, Hancock, Henniker, 
Salem and Walpole. That in the latter 
town was specially successful; but the 
town has seemingly lost its public spirit 
and state pride, and although one of the 
richest towns in the Connecticut valley 
has had no celebration for many years 
past. Many of the towns which celebrated 
the first year never had another observ- 
ance; some have had occasional observ- 
ances; some have celebrated biennially, 
and one little town—Croydon—cele- 
brates triennially, which is as often as it 
can afford to do with only 250 inhabi- 
tants, especially as it serves a free dinner 
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A considerable number 
of towns, however, have celebrated 
every year since the start; while others 
have come into line from time to time, 


to all present. 


so that there were more observances 
last year than ever before, and it is 
hoped that on this thirtieth anniversary 
year there will be a still greater num- 
ber. No town can do more to advance 
the general prosperity of the state than 
to call back its absent sons and daugh- 
ters periodically, to revisit the scenes 
and friends of their youth and revive 
their interest in their old home state. 
Many who have thus been called back 
have given substantial evidence of their 
interest and love. If every considerable 
town in the state could observe Old 
Home Day regularly, in the manner that 
the founder designed, it would do more 
to advertise New Hampshire that any 
other scheme that has been or can be 
devised. 

For the first fifteen years, while Gov- 
ernor Rollins was president of the asso- 
ciation, N. J. Bachelder remained sec- 
retary. In fact it was because of his 
position as secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, and as master of the State 
Grange, and the wide acquaintance 
which he enjoyed, and the strong in- 
fluence that he was able to exert, 
especially in the rural sections of the 
state, that he was selected for the posi- 
tion, and the great assistance that he 
gave in perfecting the organization and 
carrying on the work amply justified 
the selection. 

For the first few years, while Secre- 
tary Bachelder held the office of Com- 
missioner of Immigration, the associa- 
tion was financed from the appropriation 
given for carrying on the work of that 
bureau, its work being considered one 
of the best means of promoting the 
object of the same; but after the com- 
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was abolished the association 
was left without financial support, which 
accounts for the fact that for several 
years no annual report of the associa- 
tion was published. 


mission 


In 1913, however, 
the legislature first recognized the asso- 
ciation, date of Old Home 
Week for the week commencing with 


fixed the 


the third Saturday in August, and pro- 
vided for a small annual appropriation 
to aid in conducting its work, which ap- 
propriation has been twice slightly in- 
creased, so that from 1914 down to the 
present time an annual report has been 
issued. 

At the annual meeting in 1914 a con- 
siderable change was made in the official 
board, President Rollins and Secretary 
Bachelder declining further service. The 
election resulted in the choice of the 
following officers : 

President—Henry H. 


cord, 


Metcalf, Con- 
Samuel D. 
Felker, (Honorary) George A. Wood, 
Portsmouth; Joseph D. Roberts, Rol- 
linsford; Charles McDaniel, Springfield ; 
George B. Leighton, Dublin; George B. 
Cox, Laconia; True L. Norris, Ports- 
Orville P. Smith, Meredith; 
Mrs. A. Lizzie Sargent, Concord. 

Secretary—Andrew L. Felker, Mere- 
dith. 


Treasurer—George E. Farrand, Con- 


Vice Presidents—Gov. 


mouth ; 


cord. 

Executive Committee—Richard Pat- 
tee, Laconia; George W. Fowler, Pem- 
broke; James S. Shaw, Franklin; Wil- 
liam E. Beaman, Cornish; Nathaniel S. 
Drake, Pittsfield. 

The headquarters of the association 
the 
Department of Agriculture at Concord, 
Mr. Felker 


Bachelder 


were continued, as theretofore, in 


having succeeded Gov. 


as head of the reorganized 


department. The state treasurer was 
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made the treasurer of the association, 
and the different incumbents of that of- 
fice been named as such ever 
since; though there have been various 
changes in vice presidents, the policy for 
several years past being to name the 
Governor of the state as first, or honor- 
ary vice president, with one from each 
county in the state. 

The towns of Albany and Loudon 
held their first Old Home Day celebra- 
1914. The latter 
several years past, has contented itself 
with an Old Home Sunday service, but 
has made an appropriation for the pur- 
pose, and will have a real celebration 
this year. 


have 


tion in town, for 


Derry had a very elaborate celebration 
the same year, with a large crowd in at- 
tendance, Gov. Samuel D. Felker and 
Congressman Eugene E. Reed among 
the guests; but the most imposing affair 
of the kind that year was in the city of 
Dover—the only celebration of the sort 
which had. In fact the 
cities have seldom held any Old Home 
Day observances, a good share of the in- 


Dover ever 


habitants, aside from the foreign born 
and their descendants, coming from the 
surrounding towns, and their old home 


interest being in those towns. The city 
government had appropriated $500 for 
the 


amount 


celebration, while a much larger 
subscription. 
There was a parade several miles in 
length, made up of marching organiza- 
tions, floats, decorated teams, etc., with 


band 


was raised by 


balloon ascensions and 
The celebration continued 
through three days, and the searchilight 
from the battleship, Montana, loaned 
by the Navy Department, placed in the 
observatory on Garrison Hill, illumined 
the country at night for miles around. 
New London had a four-day celebra- 


tion that year, beginning with a bonfire 


concerts, 
fireworks. 
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on the Colby Academy Athletic field, on 
Saturday evening, an Old Home Sun- 
day service the next day; sports on 
Monday, with a concert and entertain- 
ment in the evening, and a ball game 
Tuesday morning, when New London 
defeated Tilton. <A picnic dinner was 
enjoyed at noon, which was followed 
by a speaking program in the church, at 
which Charles C. Hayes, Mayor of Man- 
chester, a native of the town, was heard, 
among others. There have been 
Old observances in the town 
since, but this year there is to be an 
elaborate celebration of the 150th an- 
niversary of the charter of the town, 
during the first week in August, which 
will present all the advantages of an 
Old Home gathering. 


few 
Home 


Berlin also cele- 


brated its 100th anniversary this year, 


which insured a gathering of the absent 
sons and daughters with the home folks. 

At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion this year, on June 4, Mr. Metcalf 
retired from the office of president, but 
retains his interest in the work of the 
He is 


presidency by Dr. 


association. in the 
James S. Shaw of 
Franklin, who has long been an ardent 


the Old 


succeeded 


worker for 


Week. 


cause of Home 
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The other officers of the association 
for this year are: 

Vice Presidents—Gov. Charles W. 
Tobey (Honorary), George A. Wood, 
Portsmouth; Lorenzo E. Baer, Rollins- 
ford; J. Fred Beede, Meredith; S. Q. 
Huckins, Mountain View; James C-. 
Farmer, So. Newbury; Miss S. Anna 
Stearns, Manchester; Elgin A. Jones, 
Keene; Arthur W. Benway, Lempster ; 
Elmer E. Woodbury, Woodstock; Rev. 
Kenneth Carmichael, Pittsburg. 

Secretary—Andrew L. Felker, 
conia. 

Treasurer—Henry E. 
Concord. 

Executive Committee—Walter  H. 
Tripp, Short Falls; Nathaniel S. Drake, 
Pittsfield; Agnes Barney Young, Con- 
cord; Samuel Head, Hooksett; L. Ash- 
ton Rollins, Dover. 

That this anniversary year of the New 
Hampshire 


La- 


Chamberlin, 


festival 
may witness a more general observance 
than ever before, and greater numbers 
of the absent sons and daughters of the 
state in other parts of the country may 
respond to the call “Come home,” re- 
vive their love for the old home town, 
and their pride in the old Granite State, 
the brightest jewel in the Union galaxy, 
is sincerely to be hoped. 


great midsummer 





New Hampshire Men and Matters 
Recollections of a Busy Life 


HENRY H. 


METCALE 


CHAPTER FIVE 


R. GILMORE and | roomed at 
the house of a widow lady 

named Sanborn, on Green St., 
adjacent to the house on the corner 
which stood on the site of the present 
Central Telephone station, which was 
then occupied by Rev. D. W. Faunce, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church and 
father of the Rev. W. H. D. Faunce, 
D. D., long the president of Brown 
University, who fitted for college at the 
High School. We took our 
meals at the American House, at first, 


Concord 


but subsequently found a more conven- 
ient boarding place. 

As we have mentioned Rev. D. W. 
Faunce as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church at the time of our advent in 
Concord, we may as well mention the 
pastors of other churches, the oldest and 
most notable. of which is the First Con- 
gregational, generally known as_ the 
North Church, whose history is almost 
contemporaneous with that of Concord 
itself, the church having been organized 
simultaneously with the ordination and 
installation of the first minister, on Nov. 
18, 1730, so that its 200th anniversary 
will occur in November of next year. 
Rey. Franklin D. Ayer was the pastor of 
this church in 1868, having been installed 
on Sept. 12 of the previous vear, the dav 
on which his predecessor, Rev. Nathaniel 
Bouton, had been dismissed. It may be 
remarked as a notable fact that in the 
two centuries of its existence this church 
has been served by only six pastors— 
Revs. Timothy Walker, Israel Evans, 


Asa MeFarland, Nathaniel Bouton, 
Franklin D. Ayer and George H. Reed. 
Ir. Aver served for thirty years and Dr. 
Reed, the present pastor, celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of his pastorate 
June 11, 1928. 

Rev. Elisha Adams was pastor of the 
First Methodist Church at this time, and 
was the only Methodist clergyman in the 
city proper, the Baker Memorial Church 
not having been established until some 
Rev. James H. Eames was 


years later. ; 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and 
Rev. Joseph F. Lovering was the Unitar- 
ian pastor. He was a scholarly and elo- 
quent preacher, and the church was also 
noted at this time, and for many years 
after, for the excellent quality of its 
music. Rev. F. E. Kittredge was the 


Universalist pastor, Rev. Henry D. 
Savage was pastor of the Pleasant St. 
Baptist Church. 

The South Church, 


now the largest and most popular Pro- 


Congregational 


testant church in the city, had no settled 
pastor at that time. Its first pastor, 
Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, was installed in 
1837, and served till 1849. 
was Rev. Henry E. 


The second 
Parker, who served 


till 1866, after which there was a vacancy 
until January, 1869, when Rev. Silas L. 
Blake commenced his pastorate which 


1877, since 
which time Revs. Charles E. Harrington, 
Wm. H. Hubbard, Harry P. Dewev, 
Edwin W. Bishop, Ashley D. Leavitt, 
Archibald Black, Robbins W. Barstow 
and Carl B. Bare, the present pastor, 


continued until October, 
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have succeeded in the pastorate. The 
history of this church, as regards pastor- 
ates, thus appears to be very different 
from that of the First Church, it having 
had eleven pastors in ninety years, while 
the First Church had but six in two 
hundred. 

St. John’s Catholic Church, the only 
Catholic church in the city in 1868, was 
presided over by Rev. John E. Barry, 
who held a pastorate for forty-five years, 
He was killed in New York by a cable 
car November 14, 1900. It may proper- 
ly be said that no Concord pastor ever 
did greater work or has been more gen- 
erally esteemed than was Father Barry. 

The more prominent Concord physi- 
cians at this time were Timothy Haynes, 
Alpheus Morrill, Abraham H. Robinson, 
C. P. Gage, Moses W. Russell, and 
Granville P. Conn, the latter having been 
for a long time president of the Stace 
Board of Health. Younger men, just 
established in practice, were Elisha and 
S. C. Morrill and A. H. Crosby. Jacob 
H. Gallinger had just come over from 
Keene, where he had been in practice a 
short time. 

Notable among Concord lawyers were 
Josiah Minot, Wm. L. Foster, Asa 
Fowler, John H. George, John  Y. 
Mugridge, Sylvester Dana, Anson S. 
Marshall, Charles P. Sanborn and Wm. 
M. Chase. Mr. Minot, who had been a 
judge of the circuit court, and was 
sometime a partner of Franklin Pierce, 
had withdrawn from practice and gone 
into railroading, and was the president 
of the Concord Railroad. Mr. Chase, 
who had but fairly commenced practice, 
was the partner of Anson S. Marshall, 
but was later associated with Jonathan 
I’. Sargent in practice, after Mr. Sargent 
retired from the Supreme bench. He 
afterward became an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court. Lyman D. 
Stevens was at this time mayor of Con- 
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cord, John Y. Mugridge, city solicitor 
and Sylvester Dana judge of the muni- 
cipal court. Hamilton E. Perkins, who 
had moved down from Contoocook, was 
judge of probate for Merrimack County. 
He was the father of Com. George H. 
Perkins who won fame in the navy in 
the Civil War, and grandfather of Mrs. 
Larz Anderson. 

As The People was a weekly paper, 
not all of my time being required for the 
editorial work, and as the building up of 
a large circulation was an object which 
every one connected with the paper had 
closely in mind, I devoted much time for 
several years to the work of canvassing 
for subscribers, and writing up towns 
and their industries for publication, visit- 
ing all sections of the state for this 
purpose. [| have a vivid recollection of 
my experiences on some of these trips. 
I especialiy remember an excursion into 
Sullivan County where I was very much 
at home. I was in Newport at the time 
of the great October flood of 1869, and 
quartered at the Newport House, then 
kept by Elbridge Putney, who was its 
proprietor for many years and one oi 
the most popular of New Hampshire 
landlords. I was marooned there by the 
freshet for two or three days, the high 
water preventing all travel. This flood 
in fact has never been excelled in the 
height of water in the river, and the 
amount of damage done. One circum- 
stance, however, relieved the monotony 
of the occasion for me, and brought 
some satisfaction. Among others con- 
fined at the hotel by the freshet | found 
one Prof. Kendrick Metcalf, a cousin of 
my father, and a native of Newport, 
whom I had never before seen, and 
whose acquaintance I was glad to make. 
He was and had been for some years a 
member of the faculty of Hobart College 
at Geneva, N. Y., and had come on for a 
visit to his native town and the scenes of 















his youth which he had not seen for a 
long time. 

Another scarcely less exciting trip was 
one that I took one winter into Carrol 
County. I was canvassing in its north- 
ernmost and most picturesque town, 
Jackson among the mountains, when 
there came a heavy snowstorm, attended 
by drifting winds which rendered the 
roads impassable for some time. I was 
entertained at the home of the Methodist 
minister, one Rev. Jonathan Gale, who 
happened to be an earnest Democrat, and 
aided me materially in adding to the 
subscription list. I was shut in for 
some time at his home and found the 
society of a rosy-cheeked daughter, well 
along in her teens, of about as much re- 
lief from the tediousness of the confine- 
ment as the intelligent conversation of 
the parson himself. I found that the 
representative from the adjoining town 
of Bartlett, in the legislature at its re- 
cent session, George E. Gale, is the son 
of Rev. Jonathan Gale and was a small 
boy at the time of my visit to his father’s 
house. He stands by the political faith 
taught by his father, long since “gone to 
his reward” and I presume is as firm in 
his religious convictions. 

In the course of my canvassing for the 
first few years of The People’s exis- 
tence, during which it came to be the 
most widely circulated political paper in 
the state, I visited every county and a 
large majority of the towns in New 
Hampshire, some of them several times, 
and added in all more than 2,000 names 
to the subscription list, in which work my 
short experience in the north country 
was found to have been greatly to my 
advantage. In the town of Littleton 
alone I secured more than 100 subscrib- 
ers. Perhaps the fact that I had mar- 
ried a Littleton girl, of some little popu- 
larity, contributed to my success in that 
region. 
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Walter Harriman was governor of 
the State in 1868, having defeated John 
G. Sinclair for the second time by 
39,726 votes to 37,098. Ezra A. Stevens 
of Dover was president of the Senate 
and George R. Fowler of Concord, clerk. 
It may be noted that Wm. S. Ladd of 
Lancaster, afterward an associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court, was voted for 
clerk by the Democratic minority in the 
Senate. Henry W. Blair of Plymouth, 
afterward a representative and member 
to congress, was a member of the state 
senate. Gen. Simon G. Griffin of Keene 
was speaker of the House, and Wm. R. 
Patten, clerk. The Democratic candi- 
date for speaker was Wm. Little of 
Manchester, a successful lawyer, after- 
ward the author of the histories of 
Warren and Weare. He was a native 
of the former town and an enthusiastic 
mountaineer. I later became intimately 
acquainted with him and accompanied 
him on various mountain climbing trips, 
several times to the summit of Moosi- 
lauke. Among the more prominent 
members of the House this year were 
W. H. Y. Hackett of Portsmouth, 
Samuel M. Wheeler, Dover, Ebenezer 
G. Wallace, Rochester, George W. M. 
Pitman, Bartlett, Edwin Snow of Eaton 
(father of Judge Leslie P. Snow of the 
present Supreme Court, grandfather of 
Conrad W. Snow, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee in the House at the 
recent session), Henry M. Putney of 
Dunbarton, later for many years editor 
of the Manchester Mirror under John 
b. Clarke, and chairman of the Railroad 
Commission, Frank A. McKean of 
Nashua, subsequently Democratic candi- 
date for governor, Wm. C. Sturoc of 
Sunapee, Gen. John Bedel of Bath, Geo. 
F. Putnam of Haverhill, Samuel B. Page 
of Warren, E. H. Cheney of Lebanon, 
Joseph A. Dodge of Plymouth, and 
Henry O. Kent and Ossian Ray of Lan- 
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caster. Another member in whom | 
took a personal interest was Ora M. 
Huntoon of Unity, who had been. my 
classmate in school in my early boyhood 
when our family were living in that 
town. 

In January 1869, when the Democratic 
state committee was organized after the 
state convention, | was chosen secretary 
of the committee, of which Samuel B. 
Page was chairman, and we held our 
Gen- 
eral John Bedel of Bath was the Demo- 


respective positions for two years. 


cratic candidate for governor and On- 
slow Stearns of Concord, Republican, 
who was elected. The legislature was 
Republican. John’ Y. 
Mugridge of Concord was president «f 
the Senate and Luther S. Morrill, clerk. 
Samuel M. Wheeler, of 
speaker of the House, and Wm. R. Par- 
ten, clerk. 


also strongly 


Dover was 
Among new members of the 
House this year were John R. Reding cf 
Portsmouth, who while a_ resident of 
Haverhill had been a Democratic repre- 
sentative in Congress, and had later been 
appointed collector of customs in Ports- 
mouth by President Pierce; Charles H. 
Sawyer, of Dover, later governor of the 
state, Bainbridge Wadleigh of Milford, 
subsequently U. S. Senator, and Solon 
A. Carter of Keene, who was later state 
treasurer for forty years. 

In 1870 the political situation in the 
state was certainly interesting, not to say 
exciting. General Bedel was again the 
Democratic candidate for governor, and 
the Republicans had, of course, re-nomi- 
nated 


interest arose 


Governor Stearns. But special 


from the fact that the 


Labor Reform Party had come to be 
quite an element in the situation, and 
was likely to become strong enough to 
hold the balance of power and prevent 
a choice of governor by the people, in 
which case it would be desirable for 
either party of the major parties to have 
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influence enough to bring about a com- 
bination to control the election in the 
legislature. The Labor Reform conven- 
tion was not called until some time after 
the other party conventions had been 
held. Many Democrats and Republicans 
had allied themselves with the Labor Re- 
form movement, ostensibly in good faith, 
but really for the purpose of shaping the 
action of the convention and controlling 
The leading 
candidates for the nomination for gov- 
ernor were Samuel Flint of Lyme and 
James A. Weston of Manchester. There 
was no choice on the first ballot, but on 
the second Mr. Flint was nominated, so 


its course in the campaign. 


that the Republican element had appar- 
ently triumphed, but the Democrats had 
not given up the idea of being able to 
eventually work matters to their own 
advantage, and the state committee fin- 
ally went so far as to vote in a meeting 
behind closed doors, shortly before the 
election, to substitute the name of Mr. 
lint on a large proportion of the ballots 
sent out, for that of General Bedel, and 
sent instructions to the party leaders in 
the various towns to have those ballots 
used as extensively as possible, with the 
purpose of having Mr. Flint made a con- 
stitutional candidate instead of General 
Bedel, with the hope of effecting a com- 
bination in case of no election by the 
people, whereby the Labor Reformers 
should have the governor and the Demo- 
crats a United States senator, as one 
was to be chosen by the coming legisla- 
ture. 

The fact of this secret arrangement by 
the committee leaked out, however, in 
time for a scathing denunciation by the 
N. H. Patriot the week before the elec- 
tion of the abandonment of principles 
for expediency, which so aroused the in- 
dignation of the members of the party 
at large that the proposed movement fell 
flat, and while Mr. Flint got only about 
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7,500 votes General Bedel had 29,000, and 
Governor Stearns about 1200 more than 
all others. Of course there would have 
been no hope for a Democratic victory 
under ordinary circumstances, and the 
proposed movement would have been 
entirely proper if openly made; but the 
secrecy attached gave occasion for the 
apparently indignant exposure, which 
was really inspired by motives more per- 
sonal than patriotic. 

The legislature this year organized by 
the choice of Nathaniel Gordon of Exe- 
ter as president of the Senate and John 


M. Currier of Alton as Clerk, with 


Samuel M. Wheeler, speaker of the 


House, and Josiah H. Benton, Jr., of 
Haverhill as clerk. Among new mem- 
bers were Wm. B. Small, Newmarket, 
in the Senate, who was later made a 
member of congress for the first 
district and Daniel Marcy of Ports- 
mouth, later Democratic candidate for 
governor, Ira Perley of Concord, who 
had been chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, Warren Daniell of Franklin, later 
Democratic congressman from the third 
district, George A. Ramsdell of Nashua, 
later governor of the state, Dexter 
Richards, of Newport who might have 
been governor if he had paid the 
price, and the venerable James Wilson 
of Keene, who had long before been a 
member of Another new 
member was Major Wm. H. Trickey of 
Dover, of the 3d N. H. Regiment in the 
Civil War, now and for many years past 
commandant of the Soldiers’ Home at 
Tilton. 

One of the most exciting years in New 
Hampshire political history was 1871, 
when there was quite an overturn in the 
government, there being no election of 
governor by the people, and the Demo- 
crats and Labor Reformers together 
having a small majority in the legislature, 


thus enabling them to organize the gov- 


Congress. 


ernment through a combination against 
the Republicans. Even more surprising 
was the fact that the Democratic candi- 
dates for congress in all of the three 
districts in the state were elected— 
Ellery A. Hibbard of Laconia in the first, 
Samuel N. Bell of Manchester in the 
second, and Hosea W. Parker of Clare 
mont in the third. In only six of the 
twelve senatorial districts of the state 
were senators elected by the people, so 
that choice in the other districts had to 
be made by the legislature in joint con- 
vention of the two Thee 
was a long period of filibustering before 


branches. 
the organization of the House - was 
effected, the vote being very close, but 
finally Wm. H. Gove of Weare, a Labor 
Reform leader, was chosen speaker, and 
James R. Jackson of Littleton, Democrat, 
clerk. 


formed a temporary organization and 


The six senators elected had 
met with the House in convention to 
elect a governor and 
After the been 
filled, there was another period of fili- 
bustering in the convention, when at last 


other — officers. 


senate vacancies had 


James A. Weston, the Democratic can- 
didate receiving 
167 votes to 159 for James Pike, Repub- 
lican. In the tenth senatorial district, 
Samuel P. Thrasher, Democrat, had been 
elected but had died, the constitutional 
candidates to be voted for in the conven- 
tion were Albina Hall, Grantham, Re- 
publican, and Alvah Smith of Lempster, 
Labor The latter had re- 
ceived but four votes at the polls. The 
Democratic managers had 


was chosen governor, 


Reformer. 


effected an 
arrangement with Smith, through his 
friend Lemuel P. Cooper of Croydon, 
whereby they were to support him for 
senator and he was _to act for the Demo- 
crats in the legislature. He did so in 
the organization of the senate, which 
chose Hon. George W. M. Pitman, of 


Bartlett, president, and William M. 
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Chase of Concord, clerk, and also voted 
with the Democrats in convention in the 
election of governor, but the Republican 
leaders, with whom he had _ formerly 
been associated, sent for his son, a 
Republican worker in Pittsfield, and 
through him induced Smith to violate the 
arrangement and return to the Republi- 
can camp, so that the Democrats lost 
control of the senate and were unable 
to carry out their program which in- 
volved a general change in all depart- 
ments of government. 

Among the new members of the House 
at this session of the legislature were 
George W. Nesmith of Franklin, who 
had been an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Isaac N. Blodgett 
of the same place, who was afterwards 
chief justice, also Asa Fowler of Con- 
cord, who also had been a judge. Harry 
Bingham of Littleton, who had been for 
several years a member back in the Civil 
War period, was again a member this 
vear. Samuel B. Page, who had pre- 
viously represented Warren, was a mem- 
ber from Ward 6, Concord, this year, 
and George F. Putnam, who had re- 
moved to Warren was a member from 
that town. Edward F. Mann, later 
known in railroad life, was representa- 
tive from Benton, and John C. Pearson 
of Boscawen, later state senator, father 
of Secretary of State Edward N. Pear- 
son, was also among the new members. 

Although | had a good position, from 
many points of view, as editor of The 
People and had gained a wide acquain- 
tance and respectable standing in the 
party and some reputation as a writer, | 
Was not entirely satisfied with the situa- 
tion. 1 was not quite free to express 
myself on all subjects, and I desired 
entire freedom. In the fall of 1871 I 
found that the White Mountain Republic 
in Littleton, which I had aided in found- 
ing in 1867, could be purchased, and I 


felt like starting out “upon my own 
hook.” I, therefore, informed Mr. 
Pearson of my purpose and proceeded 
to purchase the Republic, agreeing how- 
ever to remain in Concord and edit The 
People through the winter. I according- 
ly made an arrangement with one Francis 
W. Truland, who was the foreman of 
the Republic, to attend to the business 
and mechanical work of the paper, while 
| furnished the editorial matter through 
the winter, and in May following I left 
Concord and The People and moved to 
Littleton to devote myself entirely to the 
Republic. 1 was heartily welcomed back 
and commenced work in earnest, and in 
the course of the next two years had 
succeeded in giving the paper a good 
standing in press circles and also in gain- 
ing for myself a fairly prominent posi- 
tion in the community life, and was 
elected upon the Board of Education in 
Union District in 1873. 

There were in Littleton at this time 
Methodist, Congregationalist and Baptist 
churches, but no church of a liberal faith. 
| had become a Universalist in my youth, 
but had never been so situated that | 
could enjoy attendance upon the services 
of a church of my own faith since I left 
the town of Lempster in my boyhood, 
for there was no such church in Acworth 
aor in Ann Arbor where | attended the 
law school; and in Concord, while there 
was a Universalist Church, it was then 
being operated as a Republican party 
annex in fact, and | attended the Uni- 
tarian Church. I felt that if I were to 
be a resident of Littleton, I ought to 
make an effort to secure the establish- 
ment of some religious organization with 
liberal ideas, with a view to the holding 
of religious services that should appeal 
to my sense of the fitness of things. | 
therefore began to look about to see what 
could be done in that direction. I found 
that there were a number of people in 
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town who were Universalists in belief, 
but not enough to independently maintain 
church services. 1 found, however, that 
there were also a considerable number of 
pronounced Unitarians, and it occurred 
to me that if these two elements could be 
brought to work together, that something 
satisfactory to both might be effected. 
Prominent among the Universalists were 
Luther D. Sanborn and Frank G. Weller, 
the one a furniture dealer, and the other 
a photographer; while the leading Uni- 
William H. Bellows, 1 
brother of the late Chief Justice H. A. 
Bellows, who had been a lawyer, but was 


tarians were 


then engaged in mercantile business, and 
Charles W. Rand, a prominent lawyer 
and at one time U. S. District Attorney 
for New Hampshire. 

After the 


two parties, it was decided to unite and 


much conference between 
form a religious society, which was done, 
the same being denominated “The Lib- 
eral Littleton, 
N. H.” As the society had no church edi- 


Christian Society of 
fice, what was known as Farr’s hall was 
engaged immediately for the meetings of 
the 


made for holding regular services. 


society, and arrangements were 

Be- 
lieving that many people of no particular 
faith, and the 


churches, favorable to 


other 
the 
another religious soci- 


even some in 
might be 
establishment of 
ety, and willing to contribute towards 
the support, a general canvass of the 
community was made to see how many 
would agree to contribute a certain fixed 
sum every week toward the support of 
the sub- 
scriptions of those specially interested. 


these services, in addition to 
We met with very gratifying results, one 
prominent citizen remarking that while 
he did not believe in the Universalist idea 
of no future hell, since we must have 
one for some people, he was willing to 
pay something for supporting another 
church, since it might keep some people 
out of mischief on Sunday. 


arly in the summer of 1873 the new 


society commenced services. 


Different clergymen were engaged as 


holding 


preaching supplies for a time, among 
whom I recall Rev. B. M. Tillotson of Sc. 
Johnsbury, Vt., who had at one time 
been pastor of the Universalist Church in 
Manchester ; but soon a permanent supply 
in the person of Rev. J. P. Atkinson of 
Laconia, who then had no pastorate, was 
engaged, and very interesting and weil 
attended meetings were held. Among 
the active workers in the society was Mr. 
Porter Watson, father of Dr. Irving A. 
Watson and Mrs. John D. Bridge. In 
the fall of the year Hon. Charles W. 
Rand and myself were chosen delegates 
by the society and attended the Univer- 
salist state convention at Manchester, 
which gathering, by the way, | have not 
failed to attend more than two or three 
years, from that time to the present. 
Ikariy in 1874, | was strongly impor- 
tuned to go to Dover and start a Demo- 
cratic paper; Foster's then 
published there, having gone over to the 
support of the Republicans. I had got 
well started in Littleton, had a good busi- 


ness and many warm friends, and it was 


Democrat, 


moreover the old home town of my wife, 
who had long been a teacher in the 
Littleton schools, and had more friends 


than I had. But the importunities be- 


came stronger and the promises of sup- 


port more glowing. I was assured that 


Foster would never come back into 


standing in the Democratic party, and 
that he would ultimately be compelled to 
go out of business, so that I would have 


a clear field and wide opportunities for 


service in the party cause, and to start 
with a cash paid subscription list of 1500 
was guaranteed. I finally yielded to the 
importunity, sold the Republic to one 
George C. Thurber and in May of that 
year moved to Dover. In a few weeks 


time I had a new paper, The Democratic 
Press under way. 


(To be continued ) 
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Three Chapters in the History of 
Manchester 


FRED W. LAMB 


CHAPTER LI. 
EARLY RECORDS OF DERRYFIELD 


HE civil and political history of 
Manchester begins on September 
23, 1751, when at a call issued 
by John McMurphy the ‘proprietors, 
freeholders and inhabitants” of Derry- 
field assembled at the inn of John Hail 
for the purpose of laying the foundations 
of a town government, this being twenty 
days after the town charter was granted. 

The charter of the town had for its 
main purpose the incorporation under 
suitable control of what has been term- 
ed “the debatable ground”—otherwise 
the territory originally granted by Mass- 
achusetts under the name of Tyngstown, 
which grant was finally given up. As 
this territory was not thought to be of 
sufficient size to make a “respectable 
township,” further territory was taken 
from the adjoining towns to make up 
the area desired. This was done with 
the same unconcern which had_ been 
manifested in regard to the Massa- 
chusetts grant a few years before. 

The Derryfield charter thus covered 
about thirty-five square miles of terri- 
tory, including eight square miles of 
Tyng township, nine square miles of the 
northwestern portion of Londonderry, 
formerly Nutfield, and seventeen and 
three-fourths square miles of Chester, 
once known as the “chestnut country.” 
The name of Derryfield, it is claimed, 
originated from the practice of owners 
of stock in Londonderry allowing their 


herds to graze on the open clearings 


within its limits and arising from the 
term “Derry’s field.” 

The first town meeting was held in 
John Hall’s house which stood on land 
later owned by the late Isaac Huse. This 
house, repaired and altered from time to 
time, remained until 1852, when it was 
destroyed by fire. No record of the 
numbers of votes cast at this meeting is 
in existence although these were prob- 
ably fifty or sixty all told. In the year 
1756 is to be found the first vote on 
record which relates to educational mat- 
ters, it being then voted not to raise any 
money for school purposes. On Decem- 
ber 25, 1781, it was voted to “hire a 
schoolmaster 9 months year coming.” 

On September 28, 1771, Captain John 
Stark was chosen the first grand juror 
from the town and Ensigns Samuel 
Moore and Samuel Stark were drawn as 
petit jurors. January 16, 1775, a special 
town meeting was held and the town 
voted that the “town will bear their 
proportion of money that shall here- 
after arise towards paying the cost of 
the General Congress as any other town 
in the province.” 

The population of the town was now 
285, including three slaves. The tax list 
contained a total of sixty-four names 
with an aggregate amount of taxes of 
22 pounds, 7 shillings. The highest in- 
dividual tax in town was only nineteen 
shillings. The warning for a special 
meeting to be held December 5, 1775, 
when issued, had the words “In his Ma- 
jesty’s name,” changed to “In the name 
of America.” 
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Another change of a similar nature 
was made in the call for a special meet- 
ing for October 23, 1776, when the 
words “State of New Hampshire” suc- 
ceeded “Colony” as the latter had pre- 
viously superseded “Province.” In the 
warning issued for a meeting to be held 
November 20, of the same year occurs 
the words, “In the name and virtue of 
the thirteen Younighted States of North 
America.” 

On May 15, 1775, the town voted to 
choose a committee “to look after the 
liberties of the people.” This board 
consisted of Captain Alexander Mac- 
Murphy, Lieutenant James McCalley, 
Ensign Samuel Moore, Ezenezer Stevens 
and John Perham. This committee be- 
came the Committee of Safety. The 
27th of the following June, another 
meeting was held and John Harvey, 
Lieutenant McCalley, Samuel 
Boyd, Ensign Samuel Moore and John 
Hall were named as this committee. On 


May 22, 1780, a vote was passed to raise 


James 


soldiers for the American army the cost 
whatever it was, to be met by the town. 
Thus throughout the whole course of 
the Revolutionary War old Derryfield 
did her part, furnishing sixty-five men 
during the conflict. 

One of the volumes containing these 
records bears on the inside of the first 
cover the “Derryfield 
300k.”” The words are printed in big 
letters with a pen and on the first page 
is written “This book bought August, 
1786. Price 20 shillings. John Hall, 
town clerk. Joseph Farmer, John Goffe, 
Isaac Huse, selectmen.” 


words, Town 


The pages are 
long and wide and of a toughness of 
texture seldom found in a book of today. 
The volume is bound in heavy sheepskin 
and has withstood the ravages of time 
in a remarkable manner. 

John Hall, town clerk, was not a bad 
writer, but he with his 


was too free 
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Hourishes to make his penmanship per- 
fectly legible to posterity although he 
must be given the credit of having taken 
great pains with his work. All sorts of 
entries both curious and amusing are to 
be found here, including wars and pes- 
tilence, financial disaster and _ panics, 
number and births be- 
yond count which have all gone to make 
up the pages of history since the busy 
fingers of John Hall penned the lines. 
On December 4, 1786, it was voted not 
to “abate” Mr. David Bowel his “meet- 
ing’ house tax. 

Monday, the fifth day of March, 1786, 
a town meeting was held at the meeting 
house. 


deaths without 


A long list of matters for con- 
sideration was posted and like good old 
Puritan ministers their subtexts. Clerk 
Hall labelled them 2ly, 3ly, 4ly, etc., up 
to llly, which was “to see if the town 
would provide a workshop and choose a 
suitable person to oversee the same.” 
One of tne articles in this warrant reads 
as follows, “To see if the town will pay 
the doctors account for doctoring Ann 
McHighton in her last sickness.” No 
evidence appears in the records as to 
what action was taken upon this article. 

At this meeting it was voted to give 


John Goffe one shilling and sixpence per 


week for keeping Elenor Fairfield an:i 
three shillings and sixpence for clothes 
for the said child. Derryfield was 
classed with Litchfield about this time 
for the purpose of representation in the 
legislature, the two towns holding a joint 
meeting for this election. At such a 
meeting held on March 26, 1793, Major 
John Webster, of Derryfield was chosen 
as the first representative. On Septem- 
ber 7th of this same year, John Stark 
was elected the first town treasurer, this 
office having been previously known as 
the “counter.” The joint meetings were 
held in the two towns alternately. 

On October 30, 1792, at a_ special 
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meeting, a vote was passed “to have the 
Gore of land called Henrysburgh annex- 
ed to the Town.” For a reason still un- 
known, a corner of “waste land,” located 
between the northern boundary of 
Derryfield and the southwestern limit of 
Chester, comprising about two square 
miles in area and known locally by the 
name of Henrysburgh was not included 
in the original charter of the town of 
Derryfield. The settlers upon this strip 
of land were receiving all the advantages 
and reaping all the benefits of the roads 
which had been built without helping to 
pay for the improvements. This annex- 
ation was effected with the aid and 
agreement of Chester. 

The records of the year 1796 contain 
the effect that William 
Pickles, by vote of the town was to ad- 
minister spiritual refreshment to the in- 
habitants of Derryfield for one third of 
the year following. 


an article to 


In the warrant for 
the annual election of 1797, the ninth 
article reads as follows. “To see if the 
will vote to pay for the school 
house which is now built and to Build 
two more for the town’s use.’ This 
schoolhouse which had been erected was 
built near the falls by private subscrip- 
tion. The vote was, however, not car- 
The following year, on March 5, 
1798, the friends of education finally 
won the victory and carried the day. 
Further along in the old book it be- 
comes evident that another hand is pen- 
ning the records. The words are mould- 
ed in big, sturdy lines, and the ink 
appears very black. Samuel P. Kidder, 
ior that is the name signed to the records 
as clerk, must have been a man of no 
little strength of character to judge by 
his penmanship as disclosed in these 
records, 


town 


ried. 


This old volume abounds in 
interesting reading for anyone who is 
interested in any matters pertaining to 
the earlier history of the Queen City of 
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the Merrimack and is to be found at the 
office of the City Clerk. 


CHAPTER II. 


j 
THE SOLDIER’s MONUMENT 


The first impetus toward the erection 
of a soldiers’ monument in this city in 
honor of the veterans of the Civil War 
was given by the Hon. James A. Weston, 
then mayor of the city, who in his in- 
augural address on Jan. 4, 1870, urged 
upon the city councils the necessity for 
some action along this line. This re- 
sulted in an appropriation of $1000 being 
made as a nucleus for a fund. From 
time to time this was added to by various 
city councils in small amounts until by 
July, 1878, it amounted to about $18,000. 

On May 1, 1877, a resolution was 
adopted by the city councils calling for 
the appointment of a committee consist- 
ing of one alderman and two members 
of the common council to consider the 
erection of a soldiers’ monument, esti- 
mate its probable cost and recommend a 
location, to report at a later meeting. 
This committee consisted of Alderman 
Levi L. Aldrich and councilmen Timothy 
W. Challis and William G. Hoyt. They 
reported favorably upon the project, 
limiting the expense to $20,000, and sug- 
gested Tremont common as the location 
and their report was adopted except as 
to the location, which was referred back 
to them for further consideration. 

On July 3, 1877, the finance com- 
mittee of the city government, to whom 
a subsequent report of this previous 
committee had been referred, recom- 
mended to the city councils that in mak- 
ing up their appropriations for the year 
1878 they add enough to make the fund 
for the soldiers’ monument not to exceed 
$20,000. They also recommended that 
the previous committee be retained and 


that Dr. Elijah M. Tubbs, Ex-Gov. 
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James A. Weston, Patrick Fahey and 
Capt. Joseph B. Clark be added to the 
committee, this committee to receive de- 
signs and proposals and report to the 
city councils. These recommendations 
were adopted. 

The enlarged committee at once or- 
ganized and Capt. Joseph B. Clark was 
elected clerk. They secured the services 
of Mr. George Keller, an architect who 
prepared plans and_ specifications and 
they then called for proposals with the 
view of having the foundation put in 
that fall. Having got thus far, the ques- 
tion of location again came up and a vote 
was finally taken up by the committee, 
four members of which agreed to Merri- 
mack while the 
were in favor of Tremont common. 


common, other three 
When Merrimack common was first 
adopted as the location, the idea was 
to place the monument on the north- 
west corner, but this was later changed 
On Feb. 

7, 1878, Dr. Tubbs passed away and 


to the center of the square. 


his place on the committee was taken 
by Loring B. Bodwell and on the re- 
Levi L. Aldrich from the 
board of aldermen, in March, 1878, John 
W. Dickey was appointed to his place. 
The Hon. James A. Weston then served 
as chairman of the committee. 


tirement of 


The committee issued notices to ar- 


chitects and designers that an opportu- 


nity was offered to compete for a design 
for a soldiers’ monument, fixing a time 
and place for the exhibition of their pro- 
ductions. In response to this invitation 
a large number of designs were submit- 
ted, but after a careful and patient ex- 
amination the 


favor of Mr. Keller’s design and later 


committee decided in 
by direction of the city government se- 
Mr. 


the working plan. 


cured Keller’s services to furnish 
As soon as these specifications and 


plans were prepared a call was sent out 
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for proposals for the erection of the 
monument. Upon an examination of 
the bids tendered, it appeared that the 
sum appropriated was not enough to 
carry out the design. The bids were 
therefore rejected. A second invitation 
was then sent out and bids were secured 
so that the committee could finally report 
after all bills had been paid that the 
total the monument was 
$18,773.21 and that they had an un- 
expended balance of $1226.79 left. in 
their hands. 

The were Frederick & 
Field, of Quincy, Mass., M. J. 
of New York who furnished the bronze 


cost ot 


contractors 


Power, 


work and the sculptors were Buberl, 
Richards & Hartley, also of New York. 

The design embodies the threefold 
idea of an historical and a military 
monument and a fountain; and in its 
cruciform base includes a basin, thirty 
feet in width, inclosed with a parapet 
of an the 


center of each of the four projecting 


ornamental character. In 
arms of the base is a pedestal, on a line 
with parapet, supporting each a bronze 
statue of heroic size, representing the 
the 
army and navy; namely the infantry 


principal divisions of service in 
soldier, the cavalryman, artilleryman and 
sailor. Alternating in pairs between 
these figures are eight bronze posts for 
gas lights, surmounted by our national 
emblem. 

The fifty height, 
rising from the center of the basin, is 


column, feet in 
supported on a circular pedestal four 
feet in diameter, and is crowned with a 
capital richly carved with appropriate 
Gothic ornament. Upon this is placed 
a colossal statue in granite, eight feet in 
height, representing Victory with her 
mural crown, a shield lying at her feet 
and holding a wreath and recumbent 
sword, emblematic of triumph and peace. 


This figure, irrespective of the sentiment 
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which it admirably conveys, is a fine 
work of art in its attitude, features and 
drapery. At the base of the column is 
placed a shield with the arms of the 
city; while above are displayed flags 
and weapons, the trophies of war. 

Surrounding the circular pedestal s 
a bronze bas-relief, four feet in height, 
representing such incidents of recruit- 
ing, arming, parting from friends and 
marching that tell in a simple and ef- 
fective manner the meaning of the mem- 
orial. The base of the pedestal is oc- 
tagonal in form and on its west or front 
side it bears on a bronze tablet the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


In Honor Of 
The Men of Manchester 
Who Gave Their Services 
In the War Which 
Preserved The Union Of The States 
And 
Secured [qual Rights To All Under 
The Constitution 
This Monument Is Built 
3y 


A Grateful City. 


Above the bas-relief are twelve gar- 
goyles, attached to the cornice of the 
circular pedestal and issuing from them 
are jets of water falling into the basin 
below. The four principal figures i 
bronze are works of artistic merit and 
were modeled and cast expressly for 
this structure. In its entirety the monu- 
ment as a work of memorial art, as an 
appropriate and expressive recognition 
of the services of our citizen soldiery in 
the civil war, has rarely if ever, been 
surpassed by any similar expression of 
what may be called popular patriotism. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, 1878, the 
cornerstone was laid under the direction 
of the city government which had pre- 
viously invited Louis Bell Post, No. 3, 
G. A. R., to perform the ceremony. A 
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parade, consisting of three divisions 
under Major Henry H. Huse as chief 
marshal with Capt. George W. Nichols 
as chief of staff, moved at 2 p. m. Upon 
their arrival at the site of the monument, 
the exercises commenced with a brief 
speech by Mayor Kelly, followed by 
Commander of the Post James M. Cum- 
mings. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
C. W. Wallace, following which there 
were brief remarks by Department Com- 
mander of the G. A. R. Charles J. Rich- 
ards of Great Falls. A selection by the 
band followed. The Rev. L. F. Me 
Kinney then delivered an address, at the 
close of which Comrades Timothy W. 
Challis and Benjamin Stevens, assisted 
by workmen, raised the cornerstone. The 
post commander then assisted in placing 
the stone with appropriate ceremonies. 
This was followed by a song “All Honor 
to the Soldier Give” rendered by a male 
quartette, after which the Rev. J. J. 
Hall delivered the address in honor of 
the unknown dead. At the close of the 
oration, prayer was again offered by the 
chaplain, Rev. C. W. Wallace, followed 
by the singing of America by the au- 
dience, accompanied by the band. The 
president of the day was Capt. William 
R. Patten. 

Early in 1879 a committee consisting 
of John L. Kelly, mayor; John M. Stan- 
ton and Thomas L. Thorpe, aldermen; 
John W. Whittle, president of the com- 
mon council; Carl C. Shepard, Charles 
W. Eager, Charles H. Hodgman, coun- 
cilmen; Col. John B. Clarke, Capt. 
George A. Hanscom, John M. Chandler, 
Hon. Ira Cross and Capt. S. S. Piper 
were appointed to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the dedication 
which was fixed for September 11, 1879. 

This committee undertook the ardu 
ous task assigned to it and carried out a 
most extensive and elaborate celebration. 
A parade, consisting of nine subdivisions 
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under Henry H. Huse as chief marshal 
with William R. Patten as chief of staff, 
moved at 12:30 p. m., through the prin- 
cipal streets to the monument. Upon 
their arrival the following program was 
carried out: 


Introductory Address Hon. Daniel Clark 
Prayer Rev. FE. G. Selden 
Unveiling of Monument 
N. H. Dept. 
Artillery Salute 
Keller’s American Hymn 
Reeve’s American Band 
Delivery of Monument to City 
Hon. James A. Weston 
Acceptance of the Monument 
Mayor John L. Kelly 
Dedication of the Monument 
Grand Lodge of Masons 
Inflammatus (‘“Stabat Mater’’) 
Reeve’s American Band 
Poem written by Mrs. Dame 
Read by B. F. Dame 
Hon. James W. Patterson 


Oration 

Addresses 
Govs. Head, Garcelon and Van Zandt 

Benediction 


Rev. E. G. Selden 


The motto “Dulce et decorum est pro- 
patria mori,” is also inscribed upon the 
monument which translated is “It is 
sweet and pleasant to die for one’s 
country.”’ In the evening following the 
exercises there was a band concert, an 
illumination with fireworks and a ball 
with banquets to the honored guests. 
The parade was the largest ever seen in 
the state up to that time and included 


nearly all the state forces with very 
large delegations from the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, and Knights of Pythias. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Great STORM OF MaArcH 12, 1888 


On March 12, 1888, to be exact, the 
city of Manchester was fast in the ice 
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bound grip of the storm king. On that 
date occurred the heaviest fall of snow 
thus far ever recorded in the annals of 
our city. The storm was not, however, 
restricted to our city and state, as Bos- 
ton, New York and even as far to the 
southwest as Pennsylvania they were 
almost completely paralyzed and all busi- 
ness was at a standstill, it being many 
days before conditions became normal 
again. 

So far as Manchester was concerned 
the storm began on Sunday evening, 
March 11th, when it began to snow a 
very little, that which came being very 
small and fine flakes. This kept up 
through the night and until late on Mon- 
day changed, the 
storm bursting upon this city with all its 
fury. The snow literally descended in 
sheets during the 


forenoon when it 


afternoon, limiting 
one’s vision to less than a square in ex- 
tent and look where one would, there 
was nothing to be seen but a seeming 
universe of pitiless elements. 

In an incredibly short space of time, 
the streets were almost impassable and 
but for the busy army of shovelers that 
was kept constantly at work they would 
have been so. The work of clearing 
away the snow was kept up until after 
night fell, when it was abandoned until 
the following day. This, of course, was 
before the electric street railway, and 
the old Manchester Horse Railroad un- 
der Superintendent Gage had a fearful 
time trying to keep its various lines 
open. 

The steam railroad, too, came in for 
the The snow 
banked up under the old passenger sta- 
tion and drifted in the 
covering the platform the entire length 
of the station. All traffic over the iron 
was stalled for many hours, trains being 
from 


its share of trouble. 


beneath root, 


four to ten or 
So. far 


more hours late. 
as telegraphic communication 
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was concerned, all wires were down save 
the one to Nashua, on the south. The 
wires to the north were in good work- 
order, The train 
north from Boston which was due in this 


ing however. first 
city at 9 p. m., Monday night, did not 
arrive until one o’clock, Tuesday after- 
noon. 

When the Lawrence train rolled into 
the station, “it was a sight to behold.” 
There were only two cars and they were 
drawn by a lonely looking locomotive. 
Reaching from the tip end of the cow- 
catcher and looming up to the headlight 
was a huge bank of snow, almost three 
feet think. It looked as though it had 
picked up a drift somewhere and hated 
to let it go. Every part of the running 
machinery was enveloped with a blanket 
of snow, not a particle of the usually 
bright and well cleaned steel work being 


The looked as 


though it was made of snow and just 


visible. locomotive 
from the ice king’s domain. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the storm to those who were forced 
to admire beauties 
desired to or not, was the way in which 


its whether they 
the snow clung to a building whenever 
it struck it. 
in. the 


The effect was picturesque 
and presented some 


From cellar to garret 


extreme 
beautiful scenes. 
the houses were stuccoed with snow 
with a most charming effect. 

The snowplows under the energetic 
the 
streets essayed to clear a path for the 
toiling multitudes employed in the fac- 
tories and mills, but after they were 
once at home, the streets and sidewalks 
were left to themselves and old king 


Winter wrapped his snowy mantle about 


supervision of superintendent of 


him and summoning old Boreas to his 
side, the two dashed into a mad revel, 
that had only the silent, far away hea- 
vens for a witness. 


It was impossible for a heavily laden 
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team to get along on any of the streets 
except Elm and there great difficulty was 
experienced. On the side streets bake 
carts, milk teams and the like got stuck 
in the drifts and in many cases they had 
to be shoveled out. The thoroughfares 
were so bad that instructions were given 
to the superintendent of streets to break 
them out at all hazards. The situation 
in the northern and eastern sections of 
the city was a most serious one and the 
residents of those sections were almost 
snowbound. 

The boys at the Industrial School with 
three yoke of oxen succeeded after many 
attempts, in breaking out Elm street as 
far south as Clarke street. They then 
proceeded to the River road and broke 
that out as far north as the Stark dis- 
trict school house. Over in the neighbor- 
hood of the city farm all the roads early 
became impassable as the wind drifted 
the snow back in again as fast as it was 
shoveled out. 

George W. Reed, a well known hack- 
man, suffered severely as a result of the 
storm. He occupied a carriage shed at 
the corner of Chestnut street and Lowell 
back street, having four hacks, four top 
buggies and a number of sleighs stored 
there. Shortly after seven o'clock the 
next morning after the storm, the root 
of this carriage shed began settling from 
the weight of the snow which had ac- 
cumulated upon it, and in a brief space 
of time it crashed in upon the vehicles 
stored there. A portion of the vehicles 
escaped without much injury but at least 
six or seven hundred dollars damage 
was done to the rest. The roof had quite 
a steep pitch and in all ordinary storms 
the snow had slid off before accumula- 
The roof 
Franklin street in which 


ting in very large quantities. 
of a shed on 
were kept the barges belonging to Joseph 
A. Brown, also fell in from the weight 
of snow but little damage was done here. 
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Following the storm, countless num- 
bers of men were to be seen upon the 
roofs engaged in shoveling off the snow 
and it was a great wonder that no one 
went down to the ground with the great 
masses of snow that were shoved earth- 
ward to the possible destruction of pe- 
destrians who would continualy persist 
in walking under the ropes that were in- 
tended to mark the spaces upon which 
no one must trespass. 

The small boys at the small ends of 
their shovels reaped a rich harvest of 
coins and in one instance a little girl 
in rubber boots and a toboggan cap was 
seen industriously shoveling away for all 
her dear little life was worth for the 
sake of a shining nickel. Snow slides 
became numerous and threatened not a 
little danger. to Elm 
street. The fire department was put on 
special orders from the beginning of the 


pedestrians on 


storm so as to be prepared in case of an 
alarm being rung in. 
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The total fall of snow in this storm 
was the Amoskeag gate 
house as twenty-two inches and it is the 
fall which 
for thirty years. 


recorded at 


heaviest had been recorded 
An old resident of 
Manchester remarked that he thought 
the only storm previously experienced in 
Manchester which could be compared to 
this one, occurred in 1854, when this fall 
was exceeded and the mills were com- 
pelled to close down, the first and only 
instance ot its kind in the history of 
the city. 

Walking up the west side of Elm 
street, between Hanover and Manches- 


ter, anyone was unable to see teams pass- 


ing in the road opposite to him on ac- 
The 


view printed herewith will give anyone 


count of the high piles of snow. 


a very good idea of the way the streets 


looked during and after this storm, 
which will long be remembered_and is 
always referred to as the great storm of 
1888. 
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Dr. Ropert B. Kerr, M. D. 


SIGNAL HONORS AND RECOGNITION FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In recognition of the contribution made to medical progress, particularly in the pioneer 
service of the New Hampshire Tuberculosis Association in the diagnosis and treatment of 
childhood tuberculosis, the American College of Physicians at its convocation in Boston 
(April, 1929) conferred upon Dr. Robert B. Kerr of Manchester a full Fellowship in this 
distinguished body of research workers and scientists. 

Dr. Kerr was recently given the award in the Pray Prize Essay Contest, which is annu- 
ally competed for by members of the New Hampshire Medical Society. 








It's Not My Song Any More 


ZO ELLIOTT 


HERE’S a tune marching down 
a tune that 
much more ink 

When | think 
of the amount of work expended in the 


the tip of my pen 
with 
than it took to write it. 


flows on 


printing and sale of four million copies, 
the amount of human energy put into 
the production and singing of the song, 
I am a bit bewildered how to begin. But 
Once it was mine. 
Now it seems to be the other way. I 
seem to belong to it. 


the tune marches on. 


A few tales about 
it | know out of the many millions. I 
can tell you at any rate how the tune 
started, and follow it a certain distance 
All right. Let’s go. 

One day in the spring of 1913 when 
I was a senior at Yale, my friend Stod- 
dard King and I were informed by an 
oficial of our Zeta Psi chapter that 
there was to be a banquet at the old 
American Boston to which 
chapters from New England colleges 
were to send their favorite minstrels to 
entertain the brethren. 


with you. 


House in 


I:xpenses were 
to be paid, and we were to be excused 
from our classes for the occasion. 

Just as every group at a Sunday- 
school picnic is supposed to bring its 
own lunch, so the banquet delegates were 
to provide their own entertainment. | 
have forgotten just what efforts at musi- 
cal composition King and | attempted, 
but as I recall the tunes some of them 
were pretty terrible. 

Some days later, as | was _ playing 
out of hours in my room—a danger- 


thing to do, as the 


ous dean’s 


office was downstairs — my playing 
the 
Ward Twitchell, to a melody I was 


drew attention of my roommate, 


improvising. “What’s that? You'll 


make 
My faith in Twitchell’s appreciation 
I had no 
more than finished when King came in. 
I played it over for him. 

“Just the thing for the banquet,’ he 
said. “Say—lI’ve got an idea for some 
words for it. 


your name and fortune on 


made me do as he suggested. 


‘There’s a long, long trail 
a-winding.’ ’ 

“Into the land of my dreams, where 
the nightingales are singing,” I 
tinued—this, by the way, was my only 
contribution to the actual words of “The 
Long, Long Trail’”—and in a few min- 
utes, to much nervous laughing and ex- 
citement, Stoddard finished the 
He came back from his next 
completed verse. We 
hadn't been caught by the dean yet, so I 
set the verse to music, with Stoddard 


the 


con- 


had 
chorus. 


class with a 


making some suggestions about 
melody, 

Was there ever a harder place to pre- 
sent a song than that Boston banquet? 
The brothers were in a most exhilarated 
state, greeting every new feature of the 
entertainment with cheers, and making 
life miserable for the performer by their 
racket and any undesired pieces of 
bread. King and I were looking forward 
to the same reception. But King had 
an idea. He got Brother Bagley to in- 
troduce us, Brother Bagley possessing a 
deep and powerful voice that caught the 
general attention with its “now just a 
moment, gentlemen,” and we _ leaped 
through the opening. A few remarks 
by Stoddard, and he was singing ‘“‘Nights 
are growing very lonely,” and soon after 
I chimed in with the tenor of the chorus. 
The brothers were listening. They stop- 


ped throwing bread. When Stoddard 
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called “Now, all together,” 
over the top with us. 


they went 
The act had gone over. One of the 
brothers who happened to be a Boston 
publisher was so much impressed with 
the song that he urged us to publish it. 
In fact, he went so far as to make a 
clear copy of it, and to add some har- 
monization which ultimately became the 
basis of the first edition. Stoddard was 
emboldened to approach several New 
York song publishers with the manu- 
script. They couldn’t see it. 

In the autumn of 1913 the manuscript 
went in my pocket with me to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, where I 
was to continue my studies following my 
graduation from Yale. But the tune also 
lingered near its birthplace, in New 
Haven. A note from friend Deak Ben- 
nett said: “Ransom and Mayer and | 
passed the window of 85 Connecticut 
Hall last night. We sang it in your 
honor.” 

It was at Cambridge that I began to 
realize the appeal of our song. My 
friend Parker down stairs—he became a 
captain in the British Army and was 
severely wounded—had a piano and I 
gave it a lot of exercise at his repeated 
request. When our parties were at their 
height we would call down for our very 
popular landlord, Ewart Beatty, and the 
musical side of the program would gen- 
erally be brought to an end by Beatty’s 
saying, “Well, Mr. Elliott, aren’t you 
going to play that little tune you brought 
over from Sometimes he 
would say “from Yale” for a change. 
He would then tune his fiddle to play 
an obligato, and we played the song so 
much that I almost believe Beatty thinks 
the tune was written i. his house. At 
any rate, it went out into the world from 
there. 

How the song came to be published 
was a result of a sort of combination of 


America ?” 
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chance and maternal loyalty. 1 had step- 
ped into a Cambridge music shop 
my friend Acheson to rent a piano. To 
test the piano, I employed my pet 
melody. The man who owned the shop 
was impressed. Could he send someone 
around to hear it? As a result of this 
expert’s visit my mother was inspired to 
wager nine pounds ten shillings against 
the publisher’s similar amount, the initial 
cost of production. The young London 
publisher many years after confided to 
me that he spent many nights in his little 
dark office figuring how to get the money 
to meet his side of the bargain. A few 
years later he was kept awake figuring 
how to supply the demand and had to 
move out of that dark office into a light 
one. The song almost broke the firm 
of West’s; then it made the firm. 

I know of nothing, except the arrival 
of a son, as exciting as the receipt of the 
first complimentary copies of a new 
song. They reached me in December of 
1913. 


with 


When they come at twenty-two, 
they seem like meteors—and they dis- 


appear as quickly. So had it not been 
for the kind patronage of Mrs. Burt, the 
number of complimentary copies might 
have surpassed those actually marketed, 
the publisher might have become bank- 
rupt and the song cut off in its infancy. 
Her activities among the American col- 
ony in Europe instilled the breath of 
commercial life into the enterprise. My 
first royalty statement was just barely 
enough to buy me a derby hat at Scott’s. 
Seven dollars bought a darned good hat 
in those days. 

“The Long Trail” had been in print 
seven months when “Tipperary” came 
swinging past it in August, 1914. Then 
came “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag.” The seriousness of this 
new war that had just burst on the 
world was being realized more and more. 
The lads who now marched away knew 
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it was to more than glitter and glare, an«! 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” was 
the reigning song. Men came from the 
ends of the earth, for not a gallant and 
exciting campaign, but to wait in the 
mud of the trenches—wait, wait until 
the war might cease, or they themselves 
might die out of the wearisome business. 

They found a song which seemed to 
express all this. It was a song which 
first attracted general attention as a 
boatload of Canadians sang it coming 
down the Thames from a Sunday outing. 
england scarcely knew what a trail 
meant, but it had begun to know “the 
long, long might of waiting.” These 
Canadians knew both. In every restai- 
rant, every barracks, every square, the 
song with the trail in it was heard. 

As a friend told me, next to the noise 
of London traffic the sound of “The 
Long Trail” predominated. One could 
not escape it. The men of far coun- 
tries had brought a new idea to an old 
world in the shape of a song. Next to 
the sound ot guns you would hear the 
song, as another friend wrote me. A\I- 
ways when there was song. Thunder 
and song—song and thunder. “The 
Long Trail” seemed to be the least ex- 
haustible of all vocal ammunition. — lt 
had become the song of mud and blood. 
John Masefield wrote me that never had 
he seen so many men pass to die sing- 
ing the same tune, always, always, 
thousands upon thousands going up to 
die in the mud. Coningsby Dawson in 
his war letters “Carry On” wrote: “We 
sing it as a sort of prayer as we stand 
almost waist deep in the mud.” Could 
such things have happened to a song 
written by two college boys? Stoddard 
and I had yet to learn. 

The first intimation of the regard with 
which the song was held, aside from the 
reports of publishers, I read in the New 
York Times—for late in 1914 I returned 
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to America to continue my law studies 
at Co!umbia University. I was supposed 
to be studying law, but who could do 
that with the world on fire? I cursed 
the hurdy-gurdies that thrilled me every 
morning with the ‘“Marseillaise,” then 
opened a case book. No use. I had to 
look at the paper. On the front page I 
read this: “While the soldiers were lined 
up on deck waiting to be disembarked 
from the torpedoed troop ship 7 yndar- 
ius someone took up ‘The Long Trail.’ 
They were all singing it as they calmly 
waited each his turn to escape death.” 
| rushed across the hall to tell my friend 
Dan Keller, who two years later died 
in the Argonne while fighting with the 
79th Division. He gulped with aston- 
ishment and pride, and when he caughi 
his breath, I remember his saying: “To 
no one would I wish such honor more 
than you.” Then I set out to class with 
him but left him at the classroom’ and 
walked for nearly an hour along River- 
side Drive alone. The song was begin- 
ning to tug at my own heart strings. 
America was pretty near the jumping 
off place herself by this time, and the 
morning papers upset some of the stu- 
dents so much that I believe the law 
professors were despaired of some of us. 
Things were getting under our skins. 
With the declaration came the question 
with many of the boys of continuing 
their profession. A check for $10,000 
from my London publishers came and 
spared me much of this worry. I tele- 
phoned my mother, cut my classes then 
and there and went on a shopping orgy. 
A few days later I spent some of that 
money for a ticket to Plattsburg. At 
the first officers’ training camp I remem- 
ber the remarkable sensation of hearing 
my tune start with the big fellows up 
front, pass through my own squad, reach 
the end of the column, and then be 
taken up by the next company. My 
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IT’S NOT MY SONG ANY MORE 


faithful friend and bunkie, Ridgley, 
would give me a prod of approval, but | 
remember once when the band tried it 
at reveille, his saying as he rubbed the 
sleep out of his eyes, “There’s that 
damn tune of yours, Elliott.” 

It took the camp medicos five weeks 
to discover that | was not the perfect 
physical specimen they wanted lieuten- 
ants to represent. I was back at the 
Yale Club in New York one June day in 
1917, ruminating on my failure to be- 
officer in the United States 
A band started playing. It was 

Currie with his Highlanders 
from Canada. As they started 
down Vanderbilt Avenue the crowd fol- 
lowed. 


come an 
Army. 
Major 
down 


I can’t resist a band myself, and 
grabbing my hat I chased after them. 
As they turned Forty-second Street a 
thrill shot through me. They had broken 
into the English version of “The Long 
Trail”’—in strict march time. I must 
confess I followed them with tears in my 
eyes. 

Liberty Loans came along. The song 
was sung at all such rallies. Great ar- 
like 


Stracciari, 


Caruso, 
Gluck, 
Matzenauer 


Schumann-Heink, 
McCormack, 
Hempel sang. it. 


tists 
Alma 
I*rieda 
sang it one evening at the Metropolitan. 
In fact, it became almost compulsory 
for every artist to have it in his reper- 
toire. May I say that the first two ar- 
took were an 
American Indian singer, Chief Caupol- 


tists who the song up 
ican, and Dorothy Jardon, who made it 
very popular in San Francisco. 

My sister went into a New York shop 
to buy an extra copy—in the early days. 
“Is it any good?” she anxiously asked 
the young woman in charge, wishing to 
fathom its popularity. “Aw, pretty 


good,” replied the young woman, and 
then turned to more attractive material. 

Speaking of personal experiences, my 
favorite is about the time when I was 
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at Camp Vail, New Jersey—for | had 
managed to get in service in the hon- 
orable estate of a private—I was wash- 
ing my clothes alongside of a tall, 
freckle-faced, redheaded sergeant. Of 
course his name had to be Red. Well, 
Red started singing “The Long Trail,’ 
and after a few gulps he ejaculated, 
“Gee, I like that song! Sing it with 
me?” Yes, I would. ‘Well then, you 
take the upper and I'll take the lower.” 
We started, then Red left the soap suds 
alone. “Sounds swell, doesn’t it? You 
know, there’s a fellow in the barracks 
next door who’s been playing and sing- 
ing it ona melodeon. Sings it just right, 
not too loud, not too soft.” Just then 
someone in the shower-bath made the 
statement that the fellow who wrote the 
song was in camp. “You don’t say?” 
Then putting his hands on his hips, 
‘Mighty smart fellow he must be.” I 
began to try to explain or else make a 
getaway, but I was caught. Someone in 
the shower pointed to me and _ said, 
‘“That’s the fellow.” Red’s jaw dropped, 
he turned scarlet red, not brick red any 
longer. I didn’t know whether he was 
He 


ca 


going to shake hands or hit me. 


controlled himself, however, and 


plained: ‘Well, here I’ve been singing 
away like a fool for you, and you wrote 
it.’ After that experience I on'y saw 
Red a couple of times, and when | did 
he dodged round the corner 


sheepishly. It was plain that song writ- 


rather 


ers couldn’t be trusted. 

I wish | could mention their nam-zs 
and the many stories which individuals 
have connected with the song. In gen- 
eral they said at first: “It was the first 
song I ever heard my sweetheart sing. 
I was starting for the front.” Later it 
became: “It was the last song I heard 
him sing or he wrote about.” One Red 
Cross nurse who was very ill in Balti- 
more wrote me through the aid of her 
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own nurse that if I would send her an 
autographed copy of “The Trail” she 
thought it would help her so much. She 
was delirious at times, and the song car- 
ried some sort of “balm to hurt minds” 
that touched some great tragedy in her 
life. When she recovered I received her 
thanks and her story. Music, I am told, 
often unlocks mental gates that have 
been closed. This same friend added 
that in psychopathic wards in the mili- 
tary hospitals, when all else fails, some- 
times the singing of “The Long Trail” 
helps. 

The phrase “The Long, Long Trail” 
became often a symbol of continued 
courageous endeavor. Just recently a 
bronze tablet based on Darling’s cartoon 
of Roosevelt’s death called “The Long 
Trail’ was unveiled while someone 
played the melody. Novels, movies, 
vaudeville acts used the phrase synony- 
mously or directly. There was Cadet 
Clarkson’s Plattsburg parody, “There’s 
a long, long line of trenches into No 
Man’s Land in France, where the shrap- 
nel shells are bursting and we must ad- 
vance.” This is the only official parody. 
I O. K.’d it one evening in company bar- 
racks at Plattsburg for the enthusi- 
astic gentleman. I still have difficulty 
getting all of the syllables in just right, 
but it is easier than B. C. Hilliam’s pat- 
ter song, which ran in the play “Bud- 
dies’ and is something. like _ this: 
“There’s a sort of charm about it, when 
you hear the soldiers shout it in their 
rough and ready rhythm that will make 
you sing it with em.” Then it ends up: 
“Yet the trail remains a mystery, the 
song a part of history. The birdies will 
be singing it, the bells they will be ring- 
ing it to the wail of the tale of the long, 
long trail.” 

So much for parodies. Now for 
myths, the best one of which is this. It 
was a common story that the writer of 
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both words and music died in France. 
Those who had sung it so much wanted 
some poetic justice about it. It seems 
that the writer, an American, had dif- 
ficulty getting into the service, accord- 
ing to one printed account. The United 
States Army would not have him, so 
over to Canada and back, and at last, 
on a second trip, he signed up with the 
Canadians. He met the logical fate of 
a soldier. He was mortally wounded, 
and while awaiting his end in the hos- 
pital he wrote the melody and words. 
The story was quite well known, and 
was the way the average soldier wanted 
the song written. Stoddard King and | 
have lived too long. 

There are some laurels connected with 
the song that Stoddard and IT like to re- 
member. I like to think that the first 
American troops in Europe passed in 
review before Ambassador Page and 
Admiral Sims to its rhythm. A friend in 
England tells me that every year before 
the cenotaph of the Unknown Soldier ia 
London, when the King of England, the 
royal family and all of England’s great- 
est assemble in the Mall, it is taken up 
in great volume just before “Rule Bri- 
tannia” and “God Save the King.” 
Again, during the great memorial con- 
cert in Albert Hall, the king of England 
was said to have stood during its rendi- 
tion, and Lloyd George in his victory 
speech referred to it as the song that 
helped to win the war. Secretary Daniels 
sent us the official thanks of the Unite’ 
States Navy for and in behalf of those 
whom the song had served. Yale Uni- 
versity granted it the Joseph Vernon 
Prize as a work by Yale men that best 
represented the spirit and ideals of Yale. 
When the British passed over the bridge 
at Cologne, they marched into Germany 
to it. 

In the Invalides, the wondrous mu- 
seum in Paris where the proud relics of 









IT’S NOT MY SONG ANY MORE 


a brave empire are collected, there is a 
corner dedicated to the 
Allies. In the 
friend, Major Gimperling, had placed 
for me a manuscript copy of ‘‘There’s a 
Long, Long Trail.” 


relics of the 


American room, my 


His doing so ac- 
complished one of the dreams of my 
life, that I could place a letter beside 
it in which Dan Keller, my friend at 
Columbia who had wished me success, 
prophesied its significance. Dan lies 
The ink in the let- 
ter is still clear, and so long as it can 
be read it is the finest tribute a friend 
can ever pay to another’s work. 


buried in Romagne. 


I often 
think of that manuscript as the last high 
It has 
been there three years now, and it will 
stay there ultimately to crumble in the 
land where those who sang it and love: 
it fell with the tune fresh in their hearts. 
It is there for them always if their 


altar of the song’s endeavor. 
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shades should wander back, perhaps ask- 
ing “What was that tune we used to 
sing so much?” 

There is something about a war song 
that carries an appeal even to the op- 
posite side. This my venturesome pub- 
lisher knew, and he arranged after the 
Armistice to let the Germans have the 
song if they wanted more of it. Frém 
his account, the whole venture was 
highly successful, as the climax came so 
quickly. At the initial performance of 
it, the leader of the orchestra was as- 
sailed by beer mugs and bottles and 
barely escaped with his life from the 
outraged audience. The audience re- 
peated Lloyd George’s phrase, so I be- 
lieve the reception represented their true 
sentiments—although I was asked later 
by a very sportsmanlike Fritzie to send 
him a copy, and away it went, auto- 
graph and all. 
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New Hampshire Necrolog y 


DR. EDGAR O. CROSSMAN 


Edgar O. Crossman, born in Ludlow, 
Vt., December 15, 1864, died in Bedford, 
N. H., June 21, 1929. 

He was the son of Edgar C. and 
Martha (Speare) Crossman, and was 
educated at the New Hampshire State 
College, and the Medical Department of 
the University of Vermont, taking his 
degree of M. D. from the latter in 1887, 
and he pursued graduate courses later in 
New York and at Harvard. 

He settled in the practice of medicine 
at Lisbon, N. H., in 1889, where he con- 
tinued with much success for maiiy 
years. Aside from his _ professional 
work he was actively engaged in public 
affairs in the town as well as state. He 
was a member of the House of Repre 
sentatives in 1905, and was author of 
the bill providing for the state care ot 
the insane in whom he took great inter- 
est, having become an alienist of distinc- 
tion. In 1913 he was nominated for the 
position of superintendent of the New 
Hampshire Hospital, in place of Dr. 
Charles P. Bancroft, but was not con- 
firmed by the council, and withdrew 
from the contest. 

He had served under the United 
States government as collector of in- 
ternal revenue, for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont for nearly ten years 
from May, 1904. He was president of 
the New Hampshire 
Charities and Correction for several 
years from 1912, and represented his 
district in the State Senate in 1915. He 
was for many years a trustee of the 
State Hospital and was a medical refe- 
ree for Grafton County for some time. 
In 1915 he was president of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society. 

Taking great interest in the work of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, after the World 
War, he removed to Manchester, and 
soon became district manager of the 
New England Division, and subsequently 
he became chief medical officer of the 
West Roxbury Hospital. Later he was 
made chief officer of the National Bu- 


Conference of’ 


reau, with headquarters at Washington, 
having charge, also, of the new govern- 
ment hospital, at Bedford, Mass. 

Dr. Crossman was taken ill at Wash- 
ington about two weeks before his 
death, and was removed to his summer 
home in Bedford, N. H. He is survived 
by a widow and one son, Edgar G., wh» 
was on his way home from Europe ai 
the time of his father’s decease. Funeral 
was at Bedford, but interment at the 
National Cemetery in Arlington, D. C. 


MISS CLARA E. ROWELL 


Clara E. Rowell, born in Franklin, 
April 7, 1846; died there June 9, 1929. 

She was the daughter of John H. and 
Martha A. (Bachelder) Rowell, her 
mother being an aunt of Ex-Governor 
Nahum J. Bachelder. She was educated 
at the old Franklin Academy, and her 
life was devoted to literary, church and 
welfare work. She was specially inter- 
ested in the W. C. T. U. and for many 
years edited and published the Granite 
State Outlook. She was, also, for 
many years a trustee of the Mercy Home 
at Manchester. She was an active mem- 
ber of the Christian Church in Franklin, 
was prominent in its activities, and with 
her late sister, Mary, contributed largety 
toward the construction of its fine house 
of worship, one of the best in the state. 
Cousins are her nearest surviving rela 
tives. 


HELEN McGREGOR AYERS 
Helen M. 


December 26, 
June 18, 1929. 

Miss Ayers was the daughter of Jona- 
than and Mary (Rogers) Ayers, and was 
reared in Canterbury. She was edu- 
cated in Boscawen Academy and Tilton 
Seminary. She was for twenty vears a 
successful teacher, first in Concord, and 
later in Fort Wayne, Ind., and Denver, 
Colo., but the later years of her life were 
passed in Concord, where she was much 
engaged in social, religious and philan- 


Loudon 
Concord, 


Ayers, born in 
1843; died in 
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thropic work. She was national secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Relief Corps in 
1914-15, and regent of Rumford Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., in 1912-14. She was a 
charter member of the Concord Wom- 
an’s Club, a director of the old Female 
Charitable Society and a member and 
earnest worker in the South Congrega- 
tional church. 

She is survived by a sister, Mrs. May 
Ayers Seaver, a_ sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Clara Kimball Ayers, and many mieces 
and nephews. 


ADOLPH WAGNER 


Adolph Wagner, the most prominent 


German-American citizen of the State, 
who was born in Lawrence, Mass., in 
1862, and came to Manchester forty-six 
years ago; died in the Sacred Heart 
Hospital, after a long illness, on June 19. 

He was for some time in service as a 
letter carrier, was later engaged in the 
bottling business, but of late had been 
health officer for the city. He was ac- 
tive in politics as a Republican, served 
two terms as a member of the Board of 
Aldermen, was three times elected a 
member of the State House of Represen- 
tatives, and a member of the State 
Senate in 1915. He was prominent in 
various local societies and is survived bv 
a widow and two sons. 





Old Days, Old Friends 


JOHN F. HOLMES 


It does us good to sit around and talk 

With friends we used to know, 

And hear the old songs sung, 

And tell about the things we did in days of long ago 
When we were young; 

To speculate upon the times 

And changes taking place about the town, 

And estimate the future, state and nation up and down; 
To live again with new delight 
Through happy olden ways, 
To walk and talk and be again 
With those of by-gone days. 


The future has its hopes and fears, 
The present has its needs, 


But, more and more through passing years, 
The old days have their deeds. 


And so it does us good 

To live the olden days again, 

And back through memory’s lane to walk 
With old friends now and then. 





Hill Boy 


FRANCES M. FROST 


There is the valley stretching below: 
Yellow fields, green fields, roads that go 
Straight past fences, narrow past trees, 
Up to the mountain’s purple-dark knees. 


There is the valley, and here am I, 
Standing on the hilltop, head in the sky. 


The hilltop is bare and brown and clean, 
With one bent pine where the high winds lean. 


To yellow field and green field I must give 
My hands to till them while I live. 

But the hilltop asks no more of me 

Than that my eyes be clear to see 


What | plough and what I sow 

And what the roads my feet must go, 
And why I climb the hill where I 
May set my heart against the sky. 
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“The Club and The Newspaper” 


By LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 
An attractive pamphlet giving Club Secretaries and all 


press correspondents concise directions in the 
Preparation of Copy for Newspapers. 


By Mail 35c, Postage Prepaid 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 
Box 305, Manchester, N. H. 























‘ ‘ “TYDOL AND 
Ihe Scott Oil Co. Twins “TYPohor 
VEEDO 
take great pleasure in introducing to the motorist public, a new member of 
the family and her name is 


“Tydol Ethyl” 


Say boys, she sure is peppy and when you have “her’’ in your car the old 

bus will get no more “knocks” for she is a real knock-out. 

Our suggestion for a genuine “joyride”’ is just this: 

Take the Scott Oil Co. “dol’s” into your car—Ty-dol gasoline and Vee-dol 

oil—Cushion the car with a new set of United States Royal Cord Tires, 

we always carry a full line—and then throw in a few extra accessories for 

an emergency—these also can be purchased from our complete stock. 
That’s all—Try it—-You’ll like it. 


SCOTT OIL COMPANY “service* 


Seven Stations in Manchester for Your Convenience .- 






































J.J.Mo REAU & Son 


ee AND ROOFING 
1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 























McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

















Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 





























You've Planned To~ 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Co. 


CONCORD “i -!- N. H. 





The Richardson 


Mercantile Agency 
O. E. Ricuarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 


Write for Information in Full 
CONCORD, N. H. 


























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 


Brown & Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER -"- CONCORD 












































EDWARD T. McSHANE J. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
President Treasurer 


Granite State 
Press 


Printers of Books, Catalogues 


and Magazines 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Telephone 1296 


94 Concord St. Manchester, N. H. 











